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ful conclusion there must be a united front shown to the
enemy. He expressed his willingness to work for this end
and asked Douglas many questions regarding the recent
friction between the two commanders-in-chief, about
which there were many nasty rumours. Douglas was very
careful to inform him that the personal dealings between
himself and General Nivelle had been of a friendly nature
and that he was quite satisfied in his own mind that the
unfortunate outcome of the Calais conference was not the
fault of General Nivelle.

In the beginning of April, as the day of the proposed at-
tack on Vimy Ridge approached, Douglas visited that part
of the front. He had moved his headquarters temporarily to
Henchin so that he would be nearer to and in closer touch
with the participating troops. He found that all preparations
had been carefully carried out and officers and men were full
of confidence.

Douglas loved the men under his command, and as he
looked upon the wasted stretches of country where the many
battles of the Somme had been fought he could not help
thinking of the great number of fine lives that had been lost
during the desperate fighting since the ist of July 1916* He
used to write to me often of the magnificent courage and
determination of the men and their officers who made the
British army. He never failed either to give full credit to the
generals and their staffs for the skill they showed in direct-
ing the operations. Dougks seldom stopped thinking of all
the brave men who either made the supreme sacrifice or
were now maimed in the service of their country, and in
April 1917 he expressed the hope that after the war a Prime
Minister would be found who would realise what these men
had achieved and would see to it that they received their full
measure of justice.

The attack on Vimy Ridge on the ^th of April was emi-
nently successful. The ridge was captured and about 10,000
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